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ABSTRACT 

According to the cognitive-congruency principle, 
humor appreciation peaks when the cognitive demands of the stimulus 
are congruent with the cognitive level of the child. . This study 
tested the principle with jokes b^sed on concepts associated with 
concrete operational thinking, ccxiservation of mass and weight. This 
method provides a satisfactory basis for operationally defining 
amount of challenge to cognitive structures, a means of developing 
humor stimuli that sample a single measurable concept, and a means of 
determining whether emotionally salient content is necessary to 
demonstrate the operation of the cognitive-congruency principle. , Ss 
were 96 white females at four age levels: 16 nanconservors and 16 
conservors of mass in grade 1 , 1,6 nonconservors and 1 6 conservors of 
weight in grade 2, 16 sixth graders, and 16 first- year graduate 
students. Ss rated each joke on a five-point f unniness scale and were 
observed for spontaneous smiling and laughing. Support for the 
cognitive-congruency principle was obtained for funniness ratings but 
not for smile- laugh ratings. For conservation of mass jokes, a peak 
in funniness was reached among second graders who were nonqonservers 
of weight but consein^ers of mass. For conservation of * weight jokes, 
the peak occurred among first-grade conservers of mass. [Filn^d form 
best available copy. ] (KM) 
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Children* 8 Appreciation of Humor: A test of cof>nltlve-conf?ruency principle 

While Plagct's (1051) early observationo of Infants' pleasure in mas- 
tery . ecelved little irtcntion froii p^yc^o\o^::^'":> in this country for many 
years, the sharp increase in infancy research in the past decade has led 
to a renenfed Interest in the operntion of copnitive processes as a source 

lib 

of pleasure and reinforcement. Data from several studies (e.f»., K'anan, 
1967, 1971; Shultz and 7igler, 1970; Zelazo and Komer, 1^71; and others) 
strongly suggest that stimulus e-.ents Tfhich are moderately novel or dis- 
crepant from previously established schenas are niost likely to be accom- 
panied by increased smiling. This sm^-le presumably reflects the pleasure 
derived from assimilating the event to a schema through some accomodation 
(Piaget, 1951). The stimulus event is not iiumediately assinllable since 
it lies outside the ranf^c of variation of events previously assimilated 
into that schema. Ho^/ever, persistent efforts to change the schema - if 
successful - lead to cognitive change and a sense of pleasure in achieve 
ing this new level of cognitive maatery. According to Kagan (1967, 1971), 
the key factor in determining the amount of pleasure derived from success- 
ful asslm nation is the amount of effort expended leading up to the assi- 
milation* Thus, repetitions of the same event, or very slight discrepan- 
cies from an already establish'id schema are not experienced as very 
pleasurable upon assinllation because they requite no effort. Extremely 
large discrepancies also faiJ to ^^ci.ecrt^ r/ casi-L« \n thxs sense, since 
they are too unfamiliar or discrepant tc assimilated to any of the 
infants schemas. In general, then, there is strong support for the view 
that infants do experience more pleasure -fn successfully asBimilating or 
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understanding events which present some opLimal Tioderate ai^tount of challen^^e 
to them than events ^Thich are either impossibxc to understand or present no 
challenf^e at all. 

Zigler, Levino, and 'n uH (1966; i.e. v -^i^^js-.ed that a sinilar process 
occuxs in riumor. They advanced a "cnc»nit:ivr:. -on^Tuency principle", whlrh 
argued that . cartoons ^.hich iTjahe fov: co ^^aiti^e cenr-:»ds elicit a loi^^er 
mirth response thav_ those that are in kc^pin** ^rith the comulexlty of the 
child's cognitive ^pparat us«" To »-CFt rhis principle. Zirlet, et al* 
(1967) obtained f»roups of cartoons which vere ifintched in terns of difficulty 
level for each of 3 grades (3, 5, 7). Taut Is, cn the basis of perfomiance 
of another Rroup of Ss on a larger sample of ccrtoons, F selected four groups 
(representinf^ four difficulty levels) of cartoons for each grade level, such 
that a given group of cartoons for one grade vas equally difficult (as 
judged by comprehension scores) for Ss in that f^rade as the corresponding 
group for Ss in another grade. Using ovem evcpression ol affect and car- 
toon preference scores a& measur^*s of appreciation^ their data showed a 
peak in humor appreciation for the luoderatelv difficult c?rtcon£ in all 
three grades. Zi.ilar, at al. concloQ?d chat ifiese findings support the 
corni tive-congruency principlz. since "The magnitude of the mirth response 
was found to depend upon the da^ree of cognitive congruence existing be- 
tween the cognitive demand feai.;u3o of the humor stimulus and the cognitive 
resources of the individual." /-js poincad cut by TfcGhee (1971), however, 
Zlgler did not attempt to «:o*-,c;fv a<t.rov ka) s^^^^eiTiatlc differences in the 
cognitive resources possessed by Sa obtaining different comprehension scores, 
or (b) ho^^ the cognitive demand features varied among cbe different diffi- 
culty levels of the stimuli used. 
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TfcGliee (1971) tried to cv^ercome these tvo f'.af Icioncicr. hy ustnf? a 
Plagetlan theoretical framet/oik. 11- used t c^LK^ories of stimuli hypo- 
thesized to differ in Lhn dG>-tee Lo "hich concrer- operational thought 
capacities were a prerequisite tor co:npi\:5 ^i ^icu ^£ che huraor depicted. 
l^?hile concrete operational thinking was rot --.Hcess^iy for comprehension of 
cartoons and Jokes based on some form of visual or physical discrepancy 
from Ss prior experience, it was found no play an Important role in the 
comprehension of humor bai^eH on mote abstract expectancy violations in 
uhich the physical organization of the depicted elements remained Intact 
and consistent with S^'s experience^ However, this relationship \7as cnly 
obtained for comprehension. The expected finding for rated funnlness did 
not occur. If the cof5nltive-conBruency principle holds, then children who 
have acquired concrete operational thinking should find the latter more 
tJbfitiact hui?or fmiiiier than the simpler violi^ lon of visual expectancies. 
Similarly, among children who have bcj,uri i: > a^^quivf^ concrete op^ratlcttal 
capacities, aither f. po^itlx-c 11 >ci* vr ^.^vzi^-zd i': relationship should 
occur bet^^ee*! degree of acquisition of cnncroLe operatl<m?l i-hlnking and 
perceived funnlness of th^ more nbs?:racv and complex humor stimuli. Since 
neitbei of these approaches demonstrated any kind of significant relation- 
ship bet^^een cognitive level iau harder appraciatlon, IfcGhee concluded that 
no support was obtained for the cognitive-congruency principle* 

Apart from my concern about the Zigler et al. tested this princi- 
ple, my feeling upnn complpi.3 Cu oil zhjh Jtjdy ';i3 that unc reason for my 
failure to supper*: 2igler zc al.'s findiu.-^s might lie in the differential 
nature of the humor stimuli used by Zlr^ler and n/self. t^ille their cartoons 
srmpled a xjide laage of psycholcglcal content areas (e.g., hostility and 
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dependency relationships), I nado. every effort to remove suca Na«?es for 
humor, relylnf* inhlQivl c/\ o str..->hL r^o •.alien (?f acquired expectancies 
either for relationships ^el^^een different aspect r the environment or 
for some aspect of behavior. Ty ascurnptlon at t^iat point Tjas that If the 
cognltlve-ccngruency principle does descr ibe a jrennlne phenomenon In 
humor. It should be most clearly isaitlfGE?: In humor based primarily upon 
the violation of established cognitive expectancies or schemas. That is. 
If It Is in fact the "stretchln<^" of £^£: cognitive abilities (as in the 
Infant attention studies) xyhlch is the critical factor, then the operation 
of this principle should he clearest for humor based primarily upon their 
functioning. The fact that support vas not obtained for the principle in 
my 1971* study suf^gests that the emotionally-salient content of the Zlgler 
et al. cartoons may have accounted fcr thelo Th^t is, "getting 

the point** of a joke or cartoon ctu the edge of one*s cognitive abll5ti^:s 
may give rise to a greater mirth rcrpcnsw^ than o^e easily compr<»hciidec! 
when the humor content Is emotionally salient to the recip ient . 

The present study provides an addit j' jn^l test of the cojmltive- 
congruency principle, elimiiia«:lng tr;o of the T/eaknesses of the McGhee 
(1971) study. IFiiile tfcGhee v'.id iLni.cve upon 7lgler at al. ^ (1967) 
approach by actu:illy maasur?iX'% chl..rren*3 cognitive capscitlas and select- 
ing humor stimuli deigned to tax thor*2 n.bilities3 concrete operational 
thinking is clearly composed of a jjoiipie^ n:' several different (although 
highly related) aLlT-itirs. In cou-.vst lo t ie experimental model provided 
by research on ii^fant attention, TlcHiiae^ fl^71) humor stiitiull did not 
sample particular known schemas or ccncB]/t3 viiich ate acquired tiylth the 
onset of operational thinlcing# A sacisfactcry test of the cognitive- 
congruency principle requires tnat humor sfimuli be selected in which 
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comprehension of the point of the Intended humor depend«5 upon tho utiliza- 
tion of particvJLar inoasu^abl'* sch^ni53 or ^'<;r.rc;pts-. Furthermore, there 
must be some basis for predlctinc? 1^. ^^dva.i'-i ho nuch effect X'tll be re- 
quired for successful aspitiilaticn of the cmn ulus content into those 
schemas. I have tried to resolve this pi-cblem in the present study by 
developinf^ jokes baocd on ^pacific conceptual acquisitions associated with 
concrete operational thlnkln<>; nanely, coriaervation of mass and conserva- 
tion of weir:ht (e^p,., 1) ^hf:^ Tcrllly went to the bakery and asked for a 
loaf of white bread cut into thick slices. Tlie baker nastily answered, 
"You'll p,et it sliced thfn like everybocly else. Mho do you think you are 
tryln<t to pet more bread for your money?" 2) "T^/o scoops of chocolate, 
please" Joey asked the Icecream man, "Do ycu r^ant that in 1 dish or 2, 
sonny?" "Only one. It*s too close to supner for 2 dishes of ice cream." 
said .loei\ 

A preoperational child should not be able iiiderst&nd t^-ls loKe 
since it taps thought: capacities u!>ich he has not yet developed* Once a 
child has acquired conservation of mass, hcwev<ir, he should be able to 
understand the joke and, in line t^ich the cojrnitive-conpruency principle, 
it should be maximally funny ?.t some point soon after the concept is 
acquired since it would be mo^t taxing on the neviy developed conservation 
concept at that tJpie. irnile it is difficult to predict in advance when 
this peak might occur, the mcatha or yearn follo'^inp it s^^ould »^it:n*^S'? ? 
gradual decrease ir- Funnin^Sf: £s Lhe amount of c^allenf^e pooed to efforts 
directed toward comprehension drops. Thus, this approrch provides both a 
satisfactory basis tor operationally defining amount of challenp,c to cog-- 
nitive structures, and a means cf developing humor stimuli which cianple a 
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single measurable concept exclusively* 

Jokes of tills tvpe also offer a tneans of dotemlnlng whether emo- 
tionally-salient content Is necessarv to demonsttate the operation of the 
cognltlve-conpruency principle In hunor, Ry developing relatively "pure" 
examples of jokes based on such concepts as conservation, and comparing 
them to comparable Jokes r^nchored In an a<»f5res8lve context, the role of 
the "tendentious" nature of the stimulus content In the operation. of the 
cognltlve-congruency principle My be determined • 

S ubjects 

The Ss were 96 girls at four different age levels: a) 16 nonconser- 
vors land 16 conservors of mass In grade 1; b) 16 nonconservors and 16 
conservors of weight in grade2; c) 16 sixth graders; and d) 16 first 
year graduate students (betr^een ages 21-23), All Ss were white, and were 
obtained from a suburban middle class school districts 
Apparatus 

The materials used consisted of Play-doh for the conservation tasks, 
18 jokes, and a funniness rating scale* 
Conservation tasks 

TS^o differently colored s«ts of Play-doh were used for each conscr* 
vation task* Thus, each used four different containers of Play-doh for 
the txw tasks* 
H uiiU>r materials 

Of the 18 Jokes used, six were based on violations of conservation 
of mass and six on violations of conservation of weight. Half of each 
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type contained aggressive tji^lle the remaining half contained non-aggresslvc 
(and non-tendsntlouH In f^enoral) <-drrcrvatIon violations* One example of 
each joke type Is presented In Table 3 • 
Procedure 

Subjects uere tested Individually In t^;eir oxm school in a separate 
experimental room. Ti/o female research assistants served as ^*s, ^rlth 
Ss in a given condition belnp randomly assigned to one of the Fo. All 
S^s received the t^jo conservation tasl:5 first, follorred by 12 jokes whose 
order of presentation was randomized Indepenoently fo:: each 
Conservatio n tas! cs 

The conservation of mass and w^lp^ht tasks i/erc administered according 
to the standardised procedures set forth bv '^iklnd^ (1961). Follot;ing 
Elkind's procedure, prediction , jud^menu anv^ explanation responses were 
obtained for each In order to dlfferantiate beti^een true conservation 
and "pseudoconseivcticn" (Planet. 1^C^7) 4 a check was administered in addi- 
tion to the above procedure. T'ollo^Tinp Planet •s test for pseudoconserva* 
tion with respect i:o liquid, Ss vere given a small portion of Play-doh 
vThich had been made into a small pancake bv The ^ also gave a larger 
mass of Play-doh and asked S to take as much from it as he needed to make 
a ball having the same amount (or weig^it) of Play-doh as the pancake. An 
S^was classed as a conserver only if all answers on the prediction, Judg* 
ment, explanation, and check portions of the task tyere satisfactory. 

Subjects in tha f^radfe 1 uonconcervara of mass group consisted of 
children who failed to give satisfactory judgment, explanation^ and check 
responses. Grade 1 conservers of masc included Ss who conserved mass 



but failed the conservatlops of ueight task. Crade 2 nonconservers con- 
sisted of Ss T7ho trere clai:£.eil aa cnviservei.- of luiss but nonconservers of 
weight, T7hlle p,rr'de, 2 conservcir, included 5>s cl:»bsed as conservers of 
both mass and weight. In the remalrtin^ tr^c^^oups only those Ss vlth 
satisfactory responses on all parts of both taoks uere retained for the 
balance of the experiment. 
Htmor materials 

Subjects Trere randoi^ly asslg^aed to either the aggressive or non- 
aggressive condition, and were presented a randomly ordered set of 12 
Jokes. !^ile Sp in a<>j^ressive and non-aggressive conditions received 
three aggressive and three non-aggressive versions of conservation of 
mass and weight jokes respectivelv, all Ss received the three examples 
of novelty and incongruity jokes taken from 'he IlcOhee (1971) study. 
VJhile primarily senrfni* as "filler" jokes, since these jokes have been 
previously related to operational thinking they were also considered to 
have some theoretical relevance in the presei^c study. 

Before readinf* the first joke to £ said: "Noxir I*n poing to read 
you some stories. IJhile fiirls your ape fiad some of these to be funny, 
there are others that they don't find funny at all. So, after I read the 
story I*d like you to tell mc if you think its funny^ O.K?" For each joke 

asked: "Do you think that strii> Is funny?" If ansx^ered "yes", 5 
piTeoented £ with a five-point funniness scale (ranging from "not funny at 
all" to "very funny") and asked S to ludHata hoc lunny s^e thought the 
Ftiry was. Tae ]\ than &fiked S^ t;hy she thought the story was funny ("Whnt 
is there about it that mr-kes Jt funny?") and horr sha ralgtit change the 
story so that It wouldn't be funny. 



In addition to asinf; S*s funnlness ra*:inf»s it* a ncasure of apprecia- 
tion of the dcpii.^c:l '.uiio*.\ t'w tT7o "'s aiscr ratr^J the anount of spon- 
taneous smiling and launhin» sho^m tojlo'^inp ^he »-uncn line of the story. 
The l?'s shotyed 36; -' e'^i'' lac ln^r Le-l^uf^h responses according 

to a t^" ^ Koi.^i. acai^ ranging from no reaction all, throunh a partial 
or full flwtle, to a clearly detectable laugh* 

R^:SlTi.TS 

IVyo-'vjay A]I')<^AS (Cognitive level ^^S straip;ht-agRressive verslcu ot joke) 
were computed on funniness vatlnprs ond Sf-^lle-lnufiK ratinp^s tor each type 
of joke* The main effects for co^tnitl\^e level ars ahorm in the first slide* 
This slide shot^s that support for the c<^p,nrtive-conp,ruency principle was 
obtained for funniness ratings piven by Ss, 'mt not foi smile-laugh rat- 
ings, (See figure 1) Vav conservation of mass jckes a peak in funniness 
was reached among second graders ^7]^o ^rete ronconservorr of weight hut 
conservers of mas^? (p<.07). i^or conser^.vtloi^ of ^^ei«ht jokes, this peak 
clearly occurs ainouh first grade conserverj? o£ mass (p<.0,2)c Tiiere were 
no cognitive level m^in effects foe sm?,ie-ic;t.!gh ratings. There were also 
no significant main effects for joke versior* Thus, straight and aggx-e- 
ssive versions of these consfc^v*^t:iv;n jokes were perceived as being equa- 
lly humorous. One significant i^^eraction effect was obtained for smile- 
laitgh ratings for conservacion of mass jokes. As shown In the next slide 
(see Figure 2), while aggressiv^e )nse;natiou ci ina^s jokes were maximally 
fuiTij amon^ u»>:iCOi'Serving (rcelght) second graders, this group sho^jad the 
Imest appreciation of the straight veyrsluii cf th? jokei. Among college 
students the oppc8i*.ij trend T;as found. 
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Discussion 

The data obtained for funnlnef^s ratlnns clearly provide support 
for the coRnltlve-congruency principle. The Inverted n relationships 
found for funnlness as a function of lenftth of acquisition of conserva- 
tion provide the clearest evidence yet obtained for the vl«r that the amount 
of cognitive demand made upon a child by a joke plays an Important role In 
determining Its funnlness* This demand appears to reach a ppak within 
the first year after the acquisition of conservation occurs^ Tne fact 
that the lowest funnlness ratings for both conservation of mass and weight 
jokes weie given by college graduate students suggests that these jokes 
provided minimal chrllenge for comprehension to these students and conse- 
quently were simply not very funny* 

The fact that the presence or absence of aggression In conservation 
jokes did ngt significantly influence the shape of the inverted U rela- 
tionships obtained suggests that ^^cGhee's (1971) failure to replicate Zlgler 
et al.'s (1967) support for the ccgnlti^ve-congruency principle was not 
due to the tendentious nature of Zigler et al*s stimuli, in conti^ast to 
HcGhee's nontendentious stinuli. RCither, HcGhee's attempt to relate degree 
of operational thinking to funnlness ratings t^rlthin a single age level 
(age 7) probably accounts for his failure to support the cognitlve- 
congruency principle. It ^ras possible to test this notion in the present 
study since the filler jokes used were the s?ma stimuli used in McGhee's 
(1971) more abstract "incongruity** humor. Using zhe present approach to 
testing the cognitive-conhtuoncy principle for these jokes , support. for 
the principle is clearly obtained. An inverted U relationship (p<.02) 
for funnlness ratings was obtained with the peak occurring among first 
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grade conservers of mass. Thus, "^cGhee's more abstract expectancy-violation 
Jokes were funniest «?eon after the c>ild had begun to acquire operational 
thtnklnj^. 

The fact that the pep]: level of appreciation of conservation of 
weight Jokes occurred among first grade conrervers of mass (who had not 
yet acquired conservation of weight) deserves some explanation. One would 
expect this peak to occur among second grade conserver . '.^t since 

they have only recently acquired the capacity for conservation of weight. 
We found, both in this study and In a pilot stud/, that although mass- 
conserving first graders did show differential perfoimance on the original 
tests used for determining conservation of mass and weight, they did not 
seem to discriminate betx?een mass Jckes and weight Jokes. Thus, while 
weight \i\s the dimension violated in these jokes, firfit and second graders 
my have Interpreted them as being violations of conservation of mass. 

The clearest way to lateraina this, cf course, is to simply examine 
these S^'s explanations cf why che cartoons were funny. Unfortunately this 
is not possible since most first and second graders were not able to 
verbalise the violation of conservation for either mass or weig\c Jokes. 
This is a problem I have consistently run into with this type of Joke, in 
contrast to other types pf cartoons ard iokes I'vs used In other studies. 
There were enough Ss In each age group who did give explanation s indica- 
tive of comprehension of the violation, how^vc.r^ to do a papr,rai:G analysis 
among Ss t^o undertnol the jok£.r. As sho^m In the next slide (see Figure 
3), the same trend was found among those %^io cle^?.rly understood that conser- 
vation was violated that was found for subjects in general. (All Ss were 



Included in the nonconservlng first gvade group since none of them 
sh«/ed ccnpreheusion of the Joke), In fact J:he peak anonR first 
grade conservers Is even g:re?ter than for Ss in general. 

Tt seens clear from t'nese duta, then, that the amount of cogni- 
lenf^e posed by a Joke does Indeed contribute to the per- 
ceived funnlness of that joke* Ho^jever, I have just completed a 
replication already with conservation of mass and class inclusion 
jokes, wMch again failed to demonstrate the expected inverted U 
relationship* Thus, these findings must still be considered tentative* 
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Figure li Hiimor Appreciation as a Function of Length of 
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Figure 2 1 Smile-Laugh Ratings for Conservation of ^:ass Jokes as 
*o*o< ^ Function of Cognitive Level and Joke Version (p^OO?) 
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^ Figure 31 Funnlness Ratings For Conservation of Weight Jokes 
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Conservation jokes uaed in HcGhee. Children appreciation of 
humor I A teat of the cognitive- congniency principle (Submitted 
to Developmental Peychology ^ and presented at SROD, 1975) 



Conservation of mass Jokes » sbrai^t version, 

A« Mto Jones went into a restaurant and ordereu a wholo pizza for 

his dinner. When th3 vraitfer asked if lie wanted it cut into 5 or 8 

pieces, Mr<, Jones said: ' "Oh, you^d better make it 61 I coiild 
never eat 8 pieces**' > 

Bo Jo^ lives near an ice cream store where they use a really big 
scoop* for serving ice cream^ One day Joey asked for two scoops, 
and the ice cream man asked him if he wanted the two scoops tn 
one diah or two, ""Oh, .Just one dieh^S said Joey, could never 
eat two dishes of ice creamo * * 

Go Johnny's mother walked into a restaurant and ordered a whole 

fruit cake to eat<, When the waitress asked if she wanted it cut into 
four or ei^t pieces, she said: '^^Just cut it into four pieces^ I'm 
tBying to loMse some %roi^t, * « 



Conservatioa::. of mass Jokes - a^reaidve version, 

Ac Hr Jonee w«at into a restaurant and asked for a whole pizza for 
his dinnero Because he didn't have a tie on, the waiter was very 
naety to This made Mr, Jones so mad that when the waiter asked 

if ho wanted the pizza cut into 6 or 8 pieces, he answereAj » ^Oh, 
you^d better waSte it 61 Xour pizza probably tastes so bad that I 
ooiuld never eat 8 pieces* ' * 

Ba Jo^ acad seme other bc^s lived near an ice cream store where th&^ 
UM a really big scoop for servlns ice cream. Hie other "bt^s wei?.^ 
very mean and didn't like Joey, One day they all went in for ice 
cream anA Joey ask^ for two sooopso Wh^ the ice cream man asked 
the other boys if they wanted their two scoops in one dish or two, 
Joey saidi "''Oh, Just put them in one dish? th^'re such sissies , 
th^ could never eat two dishes of ice creams ' ® 

Johnny* 8 mother is very fat, and likes to eat whenever she can, 
Mr8« Smith across the street didn't like Johrjay^s mother, and never 
got al<m& witii her at all. One ds^ they wer.? both eating in a 
restaurant, and Johnny's mother ordered a idiole fruit cake to eat«D 
When the witress asked if she woiild like the cake cut into four or 
eight pieces, Krso Smith saidi ^''Just cut it into four pieces, she^s 
so fat ^e needs to lose some wei{^to ' 



Conaervat?ion of weight jokes - straight version. 

A Billy is only five years old, and when his family moved to another 
ciS% he wasuJiable to help c&rry ehiriRE to the truck becauee he 
w-B too £^1 Finally hl^ father did ask him to carry a 10 po^and 
C 0? p^o^s.^n his father found Billy in the kitchen o^JP^^ 
STaSa dS5S on ihe potatoes. Billy said: - rm ^^^^^fg^^^^^^,"" 
So^y 10 pounds of regulai^ pctatoea, out I can oariy 10 pounds or 
maahed potatoes* ' ' 

B George and Howard had a raft that they made out or old 10,3a One 
they took a picnic lunch out on the raft and were going to have 
a^ce oSt^iTthe middle of the lake. When they smarted eating 

?hS5 iSh, George took his theiiaos of lemonade and drank it all at 
See! ^st' then the raft started to sink, George 8aid:_ ^t U 
teach me to drink my lemonade all at cmce.. I^ve made the raft so 
heavy we*i:e about to sink<, ■* 

c Marr is six years old and went to the hakery one day to get five 
^nfSuid lolvee of bread for her mother^a party^ When she 11 saw 
Shit tS^bread was cut into very thick nlices, she saidj ^On, you d 
better slice them thin,^ I could nerer carry them home sliced that 
thicko ' » 

Conservaticai of wei^t ' jokes - aQp?easive Tersion^ 

i Mii^ la only fi«e years old, and when his faaily moved to another 
^"ci^% ^ to Lip carry things to the t^ck But ^f^ver he 
tried to help, his father would get very nasty and tell him to stay 
of the Sy because he was too mnalU ma made Bxlly ve.y mad, 
w when Ms^ther finally did ask him to carry a 10 bag of 

lotJtoes. Billy started k jumping up and ^own on the potatoes. 
When his father asked what he was doiixgt Billy said: i ® ^ stron.^ 
Sa!^to carE7 10 pounds of regular potatoes, but I can carry 10 
pounds of aaalKd potatoes* * • 

n flflomre and Howard had a raft that they made out of old logso One 
daS^?hS SSok aliCDiTlunch out on the-'raft and got into an 
^t ow who had the best fishing pole^ George wa^3 veiy m^f^^fj 

;^™it^wS^»8 cheap pole because it ^<i^'* i^^,«J,^2LSSd^ 
new^acpensive one, George also stole Howard's themoe of l^jonade 
hfl Sasnst lookinp: and drank it all up. Just then the raft started 
"^IS Sn^llnS hS^sSL: Biat^ll teacS you to drink all my lemonade. 
Iou«ve made the raft so heavy we're about to sink. 

C Marv is six years old and went to the bakery one day to get five 
'one^iS l^ves of bread for her mother- s party. Oj^^^fJ^^^* 
^e Socidantally knocked over a tray of doughnuts onto the dirty 
floor! Ohis mSe the baker so mad that he yelled at Mary ^ told 
her that ^e was a stupid little girl. But when Mary saw ti^ the 
h^ad^s cut into thiSk sUcea, Xe said: « 'louvre the one >^o»s 
s?55idf iSot c^ see that'cutting th^ thick will make them 
so heavy that I could never carry them home. ' 



